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A few minor criticisms may, however, be noted. The chapters on the 
period 1783-1860 seem to be arranged without any definite notion of 
sequence ; but this is not a serious criticism, for the various chapters may 
be selected in any order preferred. Again, chapter seven on agriculture, 
slavery, and internal trade, should have been devoted to agriculture and 
slavery alone, and another chapter dealing with internal trade should 
have been added. Moreover, the year 1815 would have been a better 
point of subdivision for the chapters following the revolution. 

The last six chapters, on the period from 1860 to 1915, are not up to 
the standard set in the preceding chapters. They appear to have been 
rather too hastily done. The space allotted to the period is all too in- 
adequate and out of proportion to the rest of the volume, considering the 
importance of this period in our economic development. Nor have the 
editors been so successful in the selection and arrangement of the mate- 
rials presented. This part of the volume does not, in short, measure up 
to expectations. It is hoped, therefore, that the editors will undertake 
a complete revision and enlargement of this portion of the text in the 
near future. It will add much to a volume which for the earlier periods 
has already proved so useful for supplementary reading in American 
economic history. 

Louis Bernard Schmidt 

Immigration and Americanization. Selected readings. Compiled and 
edited by Philip Davis. Assisted by Bertha Schwartz. (New 
York: Ginn and company, 1920. 770 p. $4.00) 

In the opinion of the compilers of this volume, "the combined effects 
of the European war and the new immigration law of 1917 will be so 
great as to render much of our antebellum literature on immigration out 
of tune with the new order. Hence the need of a representative volume 
summarizing the best thought in past and current literature on immi- 
gration and Americanization." The book, according to the preface, is 
designed to meet the needs of high schools, colleges, universities, and 
chautauquas and aims to cover the field "from every possible point of 
view. ' ' 

The first part of the book is devoted to immigration, and the second, 
including the appendix, deals with Americanization. The selections, 
which are grouped under subject headings and arranged, so far as pos- 
sible, chronologically, consist largely of reports of the United States 
immigration commission and bureaus of immigration and education, and 
writings of immigration workers, specialists, and scholars, all of which 
are found elsewhere in print and many in books and periodicals readily 
accessible in college libraries. The compilers have exercised diligence 
and judgment, but with few exceptions the selections lack the "human 
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touch." The thousands of "America letters" which found their way 
to the remote villages of Europe have spread the glad tidings of the good 
fortune of relatives and friends in America and have inspired millions 
to follow the example of those who wrote them. The five Polish peasant 
letters printed in the appendix are types of numerous letters preserved 
in the homes of prosperous naturalized citizens and their descendants, 
and it is to be regretted that the volume does not include several such 
letters representative of typical racial stocks. 

The causes of immigration as told by the one selection from the report 
of the United States immigrant commission apply more especially to the 
newer immigrants, and there is little or nothing to acquaint the reader 
with the political, social, and religious forces which operated (to a minor 
degree, it is true) in the case of the Germans, Irish, Scandinavians, and 
Dutch. It is, of course, a well-known fact that the great bulk of im- 
migrants came here to get a "better living"; but there were conditions 
other than economic in their environment, which, taken in the aggregate, 
swelled the tide of unrest. 

It would appear that an undue proportion of space is allotted to the 
new immigration, even admitting that from the standpoint of the present 
time and the Americanization worker greater emphasis is justifiable. It 
is hardly logical, however, to allow the extracts from Stanley C. John- 
son's History of emigration from the United Kingdom to America, 1763- 
1912 and Gustavus Ohlinger's Their true faith and allegiance to present 
the characteristics of the immigrants from northwestern Europe. 

Another subject that might well have been included is that of condi- 
tions on board emigrant ships and the discouraging efforts of humani- 
tarians to interest our legislators and those of European countries in 
measures to alleviate the misery and degradation of their fellow men 
herded like cattle into the damp and foul steerage and fed on food which 
immeasurably augmented their suffering. 

The material on Americanization contains a vast fund of information 
about the work of governments, organizations, societies, schools, and in- 
dividuals to lighten the burdens of foreigners and to make straight the 
path to useful citizenship. The editors have successfully tried to ac- 
quaint prospective Americanization workers with the spirit of "true 
Americanism ' ' and to instill a friendly attitude toward the foreign born. 
About forty pages are given to a digest of the program and addresses 
made before the national Americanization conference held at Washing- 
ton in May, 1919. 

A well-selected bibliography, including bibliographies, briefs, maga- 
zine articles, books, and pamphlets, adds much to the value of the vol- 
ume. There are, however, important omissions: Mary K. Eeely's Se- 
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lected articles on immigration and Kendric C. Babcock's Scandinavian 
element in the United States, to cite two conspicuous examples. 

George M. Stephenson 

Beaumarchais. And the war of American independence. In two vol- 
umes. By Elizabeth S. Kite. With a foreword by James M. Beck. 
(Boston: The Gorham press, 1918. 308 p. $6.00) 
More than half a century ago Louis de Lomenie wrote a solid, com- 
petent book on Beaumarchais et son temps, which was shortly after 
translated into English. No doubt there is room for a new life of Beau- 
marchais; but it would require, to make it worth while, a good bit of 
critical investigation, extensive and much meditated knowledge of the 
age in which he lived, and more than ordinary insight into human nature. 
Miss Kite has not given us the book which these specifications call for. 
She is, one gathers from the preface, a bright, enthusiastic person, given 
to indignations and admirations, of which, in, a special instance, the 
present book strikes one as being a rather breathlessly prepared conse- 
quence. In 1905, listening to the lectures of Dr. Emil Reich, she was 
made "indignant" by that provocative man's reiterated "accusations" 
against Americans for ignoring the services of Beaumarchais in the 
American revolution. Being already "familiar with almost everything 
written on the subject," it seemed to Miss Kite impossible that those 
services could have been conspicuous; but when, following Dr. Reich's 
advice, she went to the British museum, she was "amazed" to find a great 
number of volumes dealing with the subject, and notably the monumen- 
tal work of Doniol, a casual examination of which convinced her that 
Dr. Reich knew very well what he was talking about. The result was 
that, during 1905-1906, under Dr. Reich's direction, the present work 
was ' ' compiled — for it claims to be very little else than a bringing to- 
gether of the documentary material." It is, in fact, scarcely that per- 
haps, but rather a collection of extracts — although indeed of extracts 
which themselves contain a great many documents — taken chiefly from 
the books of Lomenie, Gudin, Lintelhac, and Doniol; all these extracts 
being connected by a sufficient amount of sprightly and cheerful com- 
ment to give a kind of continuity to the whole affair. This bringing to- 
gether seems not to have been much hampered or delayed by the intru- 
sion of critical doubts, being rather a "labor of love," a generous if 
belated recognition of one whom it seemed to Miss Kite "impossible to 
know . . . intimately and to appreciate . . . only moderate- 
ly." The work was thus rapidly completed, apparently in 1906, but 
was laid aside until the "American Public would be ready to meet 'their 
friend.' " It seems that this came to pass in 1917, when, with the ar- 
rival of the French commission in the United States, "public interest 



